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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE QURAN. 



By Dr. Gustav Weil. 



Translated from the second edition, with notes and references to the Quran and to 
other authorities, by Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. and Harry W. Dunning, B.A., 
of Yale University. 

For the convenience of the student a list of the more accessible works on 
the contents and criticism of the Quran is given below : 

i. Noldeke, Theodor. Geschichte des Qor&ns, Gottingen, i860. First pub- 
lished in 1859 under the title De Origine et Compositione Qorani. This work 
still remains the standard discussion of the subject, both generally and in 
detail. 

2. Noldeke, Theodor. Article in Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XVI., pp. 
597-606. One of the very best condensed statements of the facts relating to 
the composition and history of the Quran. It omits all discussion of individ- 
ual suras. 

3. Hughes, Rev. T. P. A Dictionary of Islam, 1885. An exhaustive 
article on the Qur'an, pp. 483-530, repays careful study. It embodies much 
traditional material and other information not readily accessible to one who 
is not a specialist. 

4. Muir, Sir Wm. Life of Mahomet, 4 vols., 1861. At the end of Vol. 
II. is a chronological list of suras, amended in part by a note appended to 
Vol. III. A general discussion of the Quran is found in Vol. I., pp. i.-xxviii. 

5. Sprenger, A. Leben und Lehre des Mohammed, 3 vols., 1862. Con- 
tains notes on the various suras scattered throughout the whole work, to be 
located by the index. Emphasizes tradition more than most writers. 

6. Sale, George. The Koran, London, 1777. A translation full of para- 
phrase, but useful even now. Sale's " Preliminary Discourse " is a treatise 
on every topic pertaining to the Quran. 

7. Rodwell, Rev. J. M. The Koran, 2d edition, 1876. Attempts to indi- 
cate the chronological order of the suras and their poetic quality. Often has 
valuable notes. 

8. Palmer, E. H. The Qur'dn in Vols. VI. and IX. of "Sacred Books of 
the East." On the whole the best English translation of the Quran. 

Krehl, Ullmann, Kazimirski and many others have contributed to the 
understanding of the Quran. For their works and for Arab and other author- 
ities, cf. Litteratur F. in Socin's Arabische Grammatik, 3d edition, E. in the 
English edition. 
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PART SECOND, THE QURAN. 



I. Causes of the disorganized condition of the Quran. — It is cer- 
tainly a striking fact that Muhammad did not during his life- 
time have a complete collection of his messages made, either in 
chronological order or with reference to their contents, since, as 
he himself frequently said, they were to be for all time the light 
and guidance of believers. The Muslims indeed maintain, but 
apparently only to excuse their prophet and to defend the 
authenticity of the Quran, that this was unnecessary, because the 
verses revealed by him were at once committed to memory by 
his companions, and thus were saved from oblivion. But is it 
not clear that at Muhammad's death no one except Abu Bakr 
knew anything about a verse in which Muhammad's mortality 
was clearly set forth? 1 Did not Umar maintain that the verse 
which punishes adultery with death, together with some others, 
had been lost ? Do we not find at the present day many pas- 
sages accepted by orthodox Muslims which are lacking in our 
text ? And how often were earlier ordinances superseded by 
later ones, although those in whose memories the former were 
retained were not present at the time of their revocation. Did 
not Muhammad of necessity foresee 2 what later actually did 
happen, that disagreements would soon arise over the wording, 
at least, of his revelations ? Must not he who indeed maintains 
in different places of the Quran that Christians and Jews had 
falsified Holy Writ have feared that some one would substitute 
something displeasing to him ? We can find no other reason for 
this carelessness than that the majority of the so-called revela- 
tions were called forth by the exigencies of the moment and had 
but a passing significance so that their preservation did not 
appear very important to him. Perhaps, too, he hesitated to 
hand them down to posterity as a complete collection on account 
of the many contradictions which they contained. Finally he 

1 It is possible that Abu Bakr invented these and other verses which treat of Muham- 
mad's death, for they nowhere fit the context, and that Muhammad really wished to 
leave his followers in doubt regarding his mortality. The verses in question are Sura 
3 : 138, 182 ; 29 : 57 ; 21 : 35, 36 ; 39 : 31. 

sNoldeke takes the opposite view, Gesch., p. 36. 
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may have wished to have, as long as he lived, ample opportunity 
for further changes and additions. The following story of an 
orthodox Muslim shows us how important it was for Muhammad 
to be able at any moment to alter his revelations, which would 
not have been so easy if he had handed them over as a com- 
pleted and arranged volume to the believers. When the verse 
was revealed, "Are those who remain at home equal in the sight 
of God to those who fight for the faith ?"' Abdallah Ibn Jahs 
and Ibn Umm Maktum said to Muhammad, "We are blind, is there 
no exception for us ?" At once God revealed, " Excepting those 
afflicted by some bodily infirmity." The prophet at once sent 
for the bone upon which this verse was written and commanded 
his secretary Zaid Ibn Thabit to add these words. " It seems to 
me," said Zaid afterwards, "that I still see this place near a 
scratch on the bone." There is another tradition according to 
which Abdallah Ibn Masud, one of the companions, jotted down 
one evening a verse which he was unable to find the next morning, 
and Muhammad said to him that it must have been taken back to 
heaven, together with some other words which had gone from 
him during the night. This shows that when a new revelation 
contradicted an earlier one, he was not content with pronounc- 
ing the latter valueless but destroyed it if he could. An ancient 
and unquestioned tradition as well as the Quran itself 2 maintains 
this right, and also asserts, that if retracted revelations have 
already been committed to memory they are to be forgotten. 
Therefore it is not too much to affirm that according to Muham- 
mad's plan, there were to be no contradictions in the Quran, and 
that Abu Bakr acted contrary to his intention when he incorpo- 
rated therein all verses existing either in writing or in the 
memory of a believer. Did not Muhammad himself prove the 
divine origin of the Quran by asserting its freedom from contra- 
dictions ? 3 

II. Relation of Abu Bakr and Uthtnan to this. — But even if we 
think of Muhammad as one who was reluctant to bequeath to his 

1 Cf. Sura 4 : 97. 

'Cf Sura 2:100; 87:6; 16:103; cf. Hughes, Diet. Islam. "Quran," section 
VIII., p. s 19. 

3 Cf. Sura 4 : 84. 
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followers, as a complete treatise on religion and law, that which 
he had uttered during twenty-three years in the name of Heaven 
and thereby lay a charge against his truthfulness and honesty, 
the real responsibility for the mistakes which we now find in the 
Quran belongs, not to him but to Abu Bakr and Uthman. The 
former, after the battle with the false prophet Musailama which 
cost the lives of many "Readers," collected all Muhammad's 
revelations which were scattered upon parchment, palm leaves, 
bones, stones and other rude materials among the Muslims, and 
from real or feigned piety had them all written down without 
any investigation. 

The Caliph Uthman, too, who afterward made a second recen- 
sion of the Quran, paid no attention to its improvement and 
arrangement, but directed his efforts only toward reestablishing 
its unity, 1 for as early as his time different versions were in circu- 
lation which gave occasion for violent disputes among the learned. 
Therefore he caused a new recension to be made from the docu- 
ments collected by Zaid under Abu Bakr, which had been kept 
by Hafsa Umar's daughter. This differed from that of Abu Bakr 
in the fact that wherever there had been two accounts of the 
same thing only one was retained, and also in that other collec- 
tions or fragments which were in the hands of old " Companions" 
received little or no recognition. The critic of the Quran blames 
Uthman severely on account of his order to burn up all earlier 
copies so that only his version should be transmitted to pos- 
terity. 

III. Muslim traditions regarding it. — To be sure Muslims main- 
tain that the variations were due merely to dialectic differences 
and that the Quran was revealed by Muhammad himself in seven 
dialects, 2 among which Uthman selected the one most nearly 
related to that of the Quraish. But this opinion is not only 
untenable by sound criticism but is opposed to other well-known 
and trustworthy Muslim traditions. 

1 The relation of the work of Uthman to that of Abu Bakr has not been definitely 
settled. It is doubtful whether Abu Bakr did more than to gather sources, Uthman 
being the first to make complete copies. 

'I. e., the Quraish, Taiy, Hawazin, Yaman, Shaqif, Hudhail and Tamim, cf. 
further Hughes, Diet. Islam, pp. 569, 489. 
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One tradition says, "Umar once heard Hisham read the 25th 
Sura in a different way from that in which Muhammad had 
revealed it to him." Thereupon he brought him to the prophet 
and had him repeat it, then he also recited it in his way. Muham- 
mad said that both were right, for the Quran was revealed in 
seven different readings (Lesarten). 1 We are obliged to con- 
clude from this tradition that the variation was not due to mere 
provincialisms, for then it would not have been necessary for 
both to repeat the entire chapter. 

The following tradition speaks still more definitely against the 
assertion of the Muslims: "Every year in the month of Rama- 
dhan, Muhammad used to repeat before the angel Gabriel the 
portions of the Quran revealed up to date. They also say that 
he repeated it twice during the last year of his life. Whenever 
he added a new reading or annulled anything which existed in 
the first seven copies, 2 his companions at once impressed these 
variants upon their memories and acted in accordance therewith." 
Here we see that the apparent conflicts in the revelations were 
not only in language, but also in contents. 

Such conflicting passages Umar left out as well as the dialectic 
variations. He seems to have wished by the destruction of all 
these variants to produce a Quran concerning the contents of 
which there could be no more quarreling. But he seems to have 
been less careful in regard to correctness and unity in matters of 
orthography and grammar. We have a tradition, according to 
which Uthman, upon finding an orthographical mistake in a copy 
prepared at his command, said, " Let it stand. The Arabs will 
set it right," or, according to another version, "The Arabs will 
pronounce it according to the rules of their language." This lax- 
ness helps us to understand the following tradition, to which 
Muslims give a most peculiar meaning, for the purpose of pre- 

1 The Arabic expression is "'aid sab'atu 'ahrufin." Ace. to Nbldeke, pp. 37-41, 
this has been interpreted to mean " seven kinds of material," viz., history, command- 
ment, prohibition, etc., or " seven different senses," viz., one outward and six secret 
meanings, or " seven various readings," or "seven different languages." He favors 
the rendering, "different interpretations." 

a This expression represents the copies collected by Abu Bakr in contradistinction 
to those of the learned schoolmen of a later time. 
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venting any doubt as to the correctness of the Quran. " Hisham 
the son of Urwas relates that his father once asked Ayisha how 
it happened that there were so many violations of Arabic syntax 
in it and she answered, ' From the carelessness of the scribe.' " 

IV. Uthmaris recension. — Uthman's policy in reference to the 
Quran is justifiable on political grounds, but from the standpoint 
of criticism as well as from that of faith it must be condemned 
and deserves the censure of Muslims, especially of the learned 
among them. Unfortunately the manuscripts of the Quran were 
at that time so few, that he seems to have succeeded, with some 
unimportant exceptions, in collecting and burning all in existence 
and in forcing his recension upon all Islam. It is, however, 
doubtful whether Uthman's copies exist 1 and can be used by 
Muslim Massoretes for the verification of the text, as many Mus- 
lims assert. But there is little doubt as to the perpetuation of 
the text prepared by him and his contemporaries. We can con- 
clude with certainty that after Uthman no real change has been 
made in the text, at least no intentional addition or omission. 
Nevertheless we cannot consider our oldest manuscript as the 
work of Uthman, because in his time Arabic writing was so faulty 
and its styles so variable that slight variations could easily occur, 
and further because, at that time, there were no diacritical marks 
to distinguish several similar letters, and vowel points were not 
in use. These were first used in the second century of the Hijra, 
when doubt had already arisen concerning many letters and 
vowels ; consequently we have at the present time many variant 
readings which seriously affect the meaning. 

It would seem very strange if Uthman, who went about the 
redaction of the Quran less carefully and conscientiously than 
Abu Bakr, had not left out some of the laws, dogmas and legends 
which Muhammad often mentioned, but had placed in his revela- 
tion only once : and stranger still that he did nothing towards 

1 Four standard copies were made by Uthman, one of which was kept at Medina 
and one sent to Kufa, Bacra (Bassorah) and Damascus, respectively. Tradition men- 
tions three other " original " copies at Cairo, Morocco and Tiberias, and adds that the 
Tiberias copy was carried to Damascus at the time of the crusades. It is interesting 
to note that when the Great Mosque at Damascus took fire in the fall of 1892 Uthman's 
copy was reported to have been destroyed. 
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a systematic or chronological arrangement. The confusion pre- 
vailing in our Quran preplexes the European scholar, though he 
be familiar with the life of Muhammad. Even the ablest Muslim 
expounders are sometimes puzzled, quarreling with each other 
about verses and even whole chapters, both regarding the occa- 
sion and the place of their appearance. But even when they 
agree upon the time and occasion of a revelation, they are not 
always trustworthy, for they often place more reliance on the 
mere letter of a false tradition than on an independent, wide- 
awake criticism. 

V. Origin of the suras. — The division of the Quran into 114 
suras 1 or chapters does not come from Muhammad, as orthodox 
Muslims believe. It cannot be denied, however, that Muhammad 
revealed at least a portion of the Quran in certain sections, which 
he called suras. Those who learned the Quran by heart might 
have given a name to each section as an aid to the memory. 
But the greater portion of many suras, especially the older ones, 
seems to have been lost or purposely destroyed, so that only 
their names and a few verses remain ; while the later, longer 
ones are sometimes made up of sections which did not originally 
belong together. 

VI. Principles of classification. — In an introduction to the 
Quran it is necessary to attempt to determine not merely the 
time of the appearance of the entire sura, but also that of the 
separate parts of each sura, especially of the legal suras of 
Medina. In the case of these, it is possible to give a fixed order 
to each sura. The Meccan suras, because of their lack of dis- 
tinctive characteristics (Allgemeinkeit) and their similarity, 2 can 
only be divided into three periods. Three indications serve as 
a guide in a chronological determination : first, clear references 
to historical events whose time is known from other sources ; 
second, the subject-matter of the suras, which entirely changed 

'For a discussion of the words "Quran" and "sura" cf. Noldeke, Qoran, p. 24. 

"Noldeke, G. Q., pp. 57, 58, states his general agreement with Weil in this dis- 
tribution. In details he often differs from Weil. On p. 59 he adds " That among the 
Mekkan suras separate groups can be distinguished, but that no detailed exact chrono- 
logical order can be set forth, ever becomes clearer to me the more closely I study the 
Quran. Most of the so-called indications turn out to be untrustworthy and uncertain." 
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after the Hijra ; for Muhammad in the first period appeared 
more as a reformer, in the second, as a founder of a new religion 
and as a lawgiver ; third, their outward form, for Muhammad at 
first, like the earlier Arabian prophets, presented his teachings in 
a poetic and rhythmical, 1 though ungrammatical, language; 
while later, partly on purpose, in order not to rank as a mere 
poet or soothsayer, partly because he had already exhausted him- 
self, but especially because in his old age and in his position as 
founder of a religion, ruler, and lawgiver, he lacked true inspira- 
tion, he treated in the most prosaic manner the very subjects 
which in earlier life he had invested with brilliant imagin- 
ings. 2 

VII. Suras of the First Meccan Period (610-615, A. D.). As 
those suras in which Muhammad is first mentioned as an apostle 
of the Lord are certainly the oldest, 3 we agree with tradition in 
regard to the first two revealed, Suras 96 and 74. Probably some 
suras or passages, which contained the germ of the original teach- 
ing of Muhammad, have been lost, scattered among other suras 
or perhaps purposely destroyed. These must have appeared at 
the same time as the suras mentioned or even earlier, for only the 
first five verses of 96 and the first seven of 74 are to be considered as 
announcing his prophetic mission, while the following verses deal 
with those who refuse to listen to Muhammad and revile the 
Quran. Moreover the first words of Sura 96 imply a completed 
book, or at least a contemporary or earlier revelation which he 
was now proclaiming. Verses 31-34 of Sura 74 certainly belong 
to a much later period. The first nine verses of 73 are among 
the oldest, the next ten appeared later, and the last verse cer- 
tainly was uttered in Medina. Undoubtedly verses 214-218 of 
Sura 26, in which Muhammad is required to pray to only one 
God and to warn his kindred from idol worship, belong to the 

'Noldeke affirms that the Quran is rhetorical rather than poetical, and that 
Muhammad had no poetic faculty. He did make an impressive use of rhythmical prose, 
cf. Gesch. Qorans, pp. 26-32. 

2 Noldeke lays supreme emphasis upon "the exact observation of the meaning of 
the Quran itself and of its linguistic peculiarities," p. 49. 

> For a comparison of varying opinions on this subject see the chart of the suras, 
P- 358. 
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older revelations. 1 Likewise Sura 106, which refers especially to 
the Quraish. Then follows Sura in, which contains a curse 
against Muhammad's uncle Abu Lahab, who, as we know from 
biographical sources, threw a stone at his nephew when he 
preached for the first time. Then probably come the last six 
verses of Sura 15, in which he is commanded to publish his doc- 
trine abroad, not merely before his kindred and friends. All the 
rest of Sura 1 5 belongs in the second period. 

Then follows a group of suras in which Muhammad is 
exhorted to persevere in his course and not to allow himself to 
be diverted from his belief in one God by the opposition of the 
people of Mecca. The divine character of the Quran is announced, 
Muhammad's character as prophet and apostle of the Lord is 
definitely set forth and distinguished from that of the maniac, 
the poet, the magician, and the soothsayer, 2 the doctrine of the 
resurrection is asserted, and certain retribution declared against 
the mocking Arabs. All these suras, which we assign to the first 
five years of Muhammad's mission, bear the marks of a genuine 
inspiration 3 and of a deep inward conviction which seemed to 
Muhammad himself the result of a true heavenly vision. In 
some passages it is almost impossible to avoid the view that 
Muhammad himself in the early part of his career was the tool 
of another reformer who appeared to him in the guise of an 
angel." Muhammad himself maintained that angels could only 
appear in human form and therefore replied to the unbelievers 
who wanted to have angels come down from heaven to testify to 
the authenticity of the Quran, "What would that avail, since you 
would consider them as only men?" * Muslim tradition also endows 
the angel Gabriel with a human form, many even naming Dihya, 
one of the companions, as the man who most resembled him. 
How otherwise are those verses to be interpreted in which Muham- 

1 Noldeke, pp. 96-98, strongly opposes this conclusion on the ground that the style 
of these verses is certainly late. 

2 Cf. Sura 69 : 40 ff. 

3 Compare Noldeke's glowing remarks about them, pp. 56, 57, 59-61. 

* Noldeke strongly dissents from this opinion for the following reasons : it is 
improbable, unnecessary and productive of complications, p. 21. 
5 Sura 6 : 8, 9. 
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mad is commanded not to repeat the Quran while it is being read 
to him, but to wait until the angel finishes? 1 How those where 
he is bidden to depart from the unbelievers if they mock at the 
Quran, and if Satan causes him to forget this command, at least 
to do so as soon as he remembers it. 2 It is indeed possible that 
Muhammad said to himself, " Perhaps you had better withhold 
a portion of the revelation, because the words of the revilers 
weigh upon you;" 3 or, "If you yield to their wishes, God will 
no longer protect you ; " 4 or, " If you read the Quran, seek refuge 
from Satan with God." 5 No deception is conceivable in these and 
similar verses, for they exhibit an artificial naiveti which is in sharp 
contrast with the reality of the teaching of the first period and the 
spirit with which it was uttered. They cause us to acquit Muham- 
mad of any thought of deception at this time, and to consider 
him as a self-deceived religious fanatic rather than an intentional 
impostor. The man who deceived him and appeared to him in 
the form of an angel may himself have been a sincere reformer, 
who considered it now and then necessary to exhort to steadfast- 
ness the weak and timorous prophet, who was ready to make 
almost any concessions, and to advise him to be careful in pub- 
lishing his visions. 

An exact chronological arrangement of the remaining suras 
of the first period is impossible on account of their similarity in 
form and contents, 6 and therefore we follow an order given in 
Arab tradition. They contain, besides the doctrines of God, 
Muhammad, the Quran, and the resurrection, here and there 
moral precepts which form the kernel of every religion, and also 
brief notices of ancient peoples who had been destroyed on 
account of their unbelief. We really ought not to begin with 
Sura 8 1 which the Arabs put immediately after Sura in, because 

'Suras 75:16, 19; 20: 113. 

2 Sura 6 : 67. 

3 Sura 11:15; cf. also 28 : 86-88 ; 10 : 94, 95, 109. 
* Sura 13:40. 

s Sura 16: 100. Compare Suras 113, 114. 

6 The student may profitably consider the arrangement of suras made by Muir 
and by Noldeke respectively. The latter distinctly states that the order of individual 
suras is very uncertain. 
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this sura, as verse 22 especially shows, was probably contem- 
poraneous with Sura 53. Both deal with Muhammad's vision, in 
which he imagined himself raised to heaven, and which, accord- 
ing to most authorities, occurred after his return from Taif. 
However, since, according to their style, both belong to the ear- 
liest period, as one can also see from their utter difference from 
the sura of the Jinn (Sura 72), which certainly belongs after the 
return from Taif, therefore another vision must be the subject of 
these two, and these verses were wrongly used in later times to 
support the legend of the " Night-journey." This is the more 
probable because even according to Muslim biographies, verses 
19 and 20 of Sura 53 appeared shortly after the first emigration 
to Abyssinia and were the cause of the return of the first emi- 
grants. Verses 30 to 33 seem to belong to the latest Meccan 
passages. After the above mentioned suras come Suras 68, 87, 
92, 89, 93, 94, and finally 103. These apparently, like many 
other short suras, either consist of detached verses, which do not 
really make a chapter, or lack a portion of their original material. 
Next come 100, 108, 102, and 107. Sura 109, which some Quran 
scholars place among those of Medina, certainly does not belong 
to the first Meccan period but to the second, when Muhammad's 
doctrine had gained such a foothold that the idolaters wished to 
obtain some concessions from him. Then come 105, 113, 114, 
112, 80, 97, 91, 85, 90, 95, 101, 75, 104, "]"], 86. So far we have 
differed from native authorities only in regard to Sura 53 and to 
Sura 50, which they place next to Sura 85. Sura 50 surely 
belongs to the second period on account of its longer and less 
poetic verses. Henceforth we go our own way and reckon among 
the oldest some which they placed just before the Hijra. So Suras 
70, 78, 79, 81, 82, and 84, in which the judgment is depicted in 
a masterly way in short rhythmical phrases, also 56, 88, 52, 69 
and lastly 83. Also Sura 99, which many Muslims assign to 
Medina, belongs to the first Meccan period. 

VIII. Suras of the Second Meccan Period (615-620 A. D.). — 
The second period likewise contains many poetic suras, but 
Muhammad appears more as a prophet than as a mere enthusiast 
His productions exhibit quiet reflection, variety and art instead 
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of the direct outpourings of an overflowing soul. 1 He goes more 
into detail, both in his invectives against the superstitious Mec- 
cans, and in laying the foundations of the true faith. Hell and 
Paradise are ever more diffusely described and the divine attri- 
butes more definitely determined and defended. The legends of 
the prophets increase, and take on a more positive tone. Even 
while he was at Mecca this aroused the suspicion that he had a 
confederate. This suspicion was outspoken and never thoroughly 
refuted. 2 For if those whom the men of Mecca designated as 
his teachers were foreigners, who were not complete masters of 
the Arabic language, they might still have supplied him with the 
material for his revelations which he afterwards freely worked 
over. To this period, which extends up to Muhammad's return 
from Taif, we assign, besides those already mentioned, Suras I, 
51, 36, 50, 54, 44, 19. 20, 2i, 23, 25, 67, 37, 38, 43, 71, and also 
55 and 76, which many Muslims assign to Medina. 

IX. Suras of the Third Meccan Period (620-622, A. D.). — 
The suras which appeared during his last years at Mecca, which 
rarely rise above ordinary prose 3 but still display considerable 
oratorical talent are 7, 72, 35, 27, 28, 17, 10, 11, 12, 6, 31, 34, 39, 
40, 32, 42, 45, 46, 18, 16, 14, 41, 30, 29, 13 and 64. The last 
two are commonly considered to belong to Medina. In the case 
of the former there is no reason for so thinking. In the case of 
the latter we find in the 14th verse, "O ye who believe," a for- 
mula which generally was used at Medina, but which Muhammad 
might have used even in Mecca when he revealed anything which 
concerned only the converts to Islam. The thought of this pas- 
sage, if it was brought out in Mecca, is surely an admonition not 
to allow wife or children to hinder one from emigrating to Medina, 
which Muhammad is known to have urged upon the believers 
even before he himself went. 

Before we pass on to the Medina suras, whose chronological 
order it is the more necessary and easy to determine on account 
of their connection with historical occurrences, we must add a 

1 Compare the remarks of Noldeke, pp. 89-92. 

'Compare Sura 16 : 105 ; 25 : 5 ; 44 : 13. 

3 Noldeke, p. 107, makes some interesting remarks about this group of suras. 
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few remarks about certain Meccan suras. The 93d verse of Sura 
6, according to Muslim tradition, was brought out later and has 
to do with the false prophets who first appeared after the Hijra. 
However, it is possible that Muhammad spoke without alluding 
to anyone, merely to obtain more credence, when he said, "Who 
is more unjust than he who devises against God a lie or says ' I 
am inspired' when he was not inspired at all!" that is, in other 
words, "How can you consider me so impious!" 

The 29th verse of Sura 7 is also said to have appeared at 
Medina and indeed even after the conquest of Mecca. This 
admits of no question, if the verse is regarded as a command ; 
but it is possible that it was only an exhortation against the 
Quraish, who wished to force a new costume upon the pilgrims 
or to compel them to make the circuit of the temple naked, so 
that it may have appeared earlier. 

Sura 16, verse 43, in which a rich reward is promised to the 
emigrants, may refer to the emigration to Abyssinia. Verse in, 
however, certainly alludes to the emigration to Medina, because 
afterwards comes an exhortation to the holy war. Verse 103 
seems also to belong to Medina, for it was probably first at 
Medina that earlier revelations were recalled ; moreover it is 
probable that the stranger who instructed him was the Persian 
Salman who was converted after the Hijra. Finally verse 127 
must have appeared after the battle of Uhud, for it forbids muti- 
lation ; still it may have had a general signification and afterwards 
been changed to this prohibition. 

In Sura 17, verse 35, which says, " He who was slain unjustly 
we have given his next of kin authority," and which probably 
refers to verse 1 73 of Sura 2, appeared at Medina where Muhammad 
first had executive power. Verse 78 also may have been brought 
out at Medina, for it speaks of an attempt to drive Muhammad 
out of the country, which the Meccans had actually accom- 
plished, so it must refer either to the "hypocrites" or to the 
Jews of Medina. But the following passage (verse 83) may 
have been brought out at Mecca, for even before the conquest of 
Mecca, immediately after the "embassy," he might have said, 
"The truth has come, untruth has gone." The first verse of 
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this sura is not to be regarded as Meccan, but on the contrary 
as a piece of poetry erroneously incorporated into the Quran 
after Muhammad's death. Several passages in the Quran indi- 
cate 1 that Muhammad wished the night journey to Jerusalem 
and thence to heaven to be regarded as merely a vision. His 
constant assertion that he was a preacher, not a performer of 
miracles, 2 should have convinced even the believers of the 
improbability of an actual journey as well as of a riven moon. 3 
Yet this legend spread abroad soon after the death of the 
prophet, and so the following verse, which any Muslim may have 
fabricated, perhaps even in the time of Abu Bakr may have been 
inserted in the Quran. 4 It does not, however, harmonize with 
the following verses and is not only incomprehensible to a person 
unacquainted with the legend, but perplexing to one acquainted 
with it and also grammatically incorrect. It says literally, 
"Celebrated be the praises of him who took his servant a jour- 
ney by night from the sacred mosque to the remote mosque, the 
precinct of which we have blessed, to show him of our signs. 
Verily he both hears and looks." 5 

In the 85th verse of Sura 28, according to some interpreters, 
Muhammad prophesies a future return to Mecca, and, if so, the 
verse must have been brought out in Medina or, at any rate, on 
the journey thither. But the word Ma'dd which literally means 
"place of the return" can be understood to refer to this world as 
well as to Mecca. 

Verses 9 and 10 of Sura 29 must also be assigned to Medina, 
for they say that certain people separate from the believers when 
they are in distress, but rejoin them when assistance from God 
comes ; but that God will know how to distinguish the true 
believers from the hypocrites. The first five verses of Sura 30 
which refer to the victory of the Persians over the Greeks belong 
to the earlier period. 

1 Fully discussed by Weil in his Lei. Moh., p. 373. 

2 Cf. Suras 13 : 8, 27 ; 29 : 49. 

3 Cf. Sura 54 : 2 and note by Palmer, Quran, Vol. II., p. 255. 

4 Because, so Noldeke thinks, of the other references in the sura to the event, p. 
103. 

s Verse I to which compare verses 62 and 96. Weil observes that the first verse 

may refer to the Hijra which probably took place by night. 
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Finally verse 14 of Sura 46, at least the second part of it, 
which the Muslims say refers to Abu Bakr whose father, son 
and grandson were converted to Islam, is not less corrupt than 
the first verse of the 17th. It reads, "We have prescribed for 
man kindness towards his parents. His mother bore him with 
trouble and brought him forth with trouble, and the bearing of 
him and the weaning of him is thirty months ; until, when he 
reaches puberty and reaches forty years, he says, 'Lord, stir me 
up that I may be thankful for thy favors wherewith thou hast 
favored me, my parents, and that I may do right to please thee 
and make it right for me in my offspring ; verily I turn repent- 
ant unto thee, and verily I am of those resigned (Muslimin).' " 
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Notes Explanatory of the Chronological Arrangement of Suras. 

1. The Chronological Periods Adopted. — These periods are fixed by such 
natural turning-points in Muhammad's career that there is practical (not 
absolute) unanimity in regard to them among critics who aim at chronological 
determination. For purposes of comparison the differences may be safely 
disregarded. Weil was the first to distinguish three periods of productivity 
at Mecca, style and subject-matter being his criteria. Noldeke essentially 
agrees with him. Muir's fivefold division of Meccan suras is the result of an 
attempt to locate with considerable exactness every sura. 

2. The Various Principles of Arrangement. — Muir (Life of M., Vol. I. ii., 
Vol. II., p. 61, and appendix) bases his comparative arrangement on five data : 
(1) The subject-matter of each sura, (2) its literary form, (3) its references to 
historical events, (4) its length (the shortest ones being as a rule the earliest), 
(5) its representation as a message from God. He says it is only an approxi- 
mate arrangement, but is fairly reliable. Applying the last two data, he 
assigns eighteen suras to a period prior to Muhammad's call to be a religious 
leader, on the ground that they do not claim to be pronounced by God. 
Such passages as are found in Suras 95 and 92 he explains as poetical fictions 
(Vol. II., p. 62). 

Weil and Noldeke (Gesch., pp. 58, 61-63) adopt the first two data of Muir. 
They lay little stress upon the third, claiming that Muir's great mistake was 
in attempting to be too accurate. They recognize the fact that many suras 
are mosaics, composed of various fragments, and that the length of a sura is 
not of much importance as a datum, while the general length of the verses in 
a sura is supremely important. Again they utterly disagree with Muir's 
application of the fifth datum, attributing his conclusions to a theological 
prepossession which misled his judgment. Both Weil and Noldeke agree 
that the Meccan suras can be arranged in groups with considerable confi- 
dence, but that their relative order within these groups is almost indeter- 
minable. 

Rodwell represents an independent study of the earlier suras, especially 

in regard to their subject-matter. 

The arrangement from Arabic tradition is added as a matter of interest 
only. 

3. A Comparison of the Various Schemes. — These schemes are not wholly 
at variance. They coincide on most important points. The Medina suras 
are reckoned substantially alike by all. All agree that Suras 96, 74, 1 1 1 were 
uttered during Muhammad's fortieth year, Muir's second period coinciding 
with the beginning of the first period of the other critics. The relative order 
of the separate suras varies considerably. By groups and periods there is a 
substantial unity, e.g., the suras in the first three groups of Muir will be 
found for the most part in the first group of the others. Compare Noldeke's 
interesting remark, Geschichte, pp. 58, 59. 



